by these transactions, through the cultivator's
death, or by his absconding with all his property,
or through his reduction to complete beggary.
A succession of bad seasons may operate to break
down even a well-to-do cultivator, and the Sav-
kar then runs great risk of losing all that he has
advanced. It will thus be seen that if the cul-
tivator is very often squeezed dry by the S&vk&r,
it not unfrequently happens that the S&vkar
comes off second best in the struggle. Yet,
however bad the Savkar may be, he has many
redeeming points. He is an institution neces-
sary to the country, and does much good in. his
own way. If the Savkar were to withdraw his
capital from the cultivator, the latter would not
be able to get on at all, and Government would
materially suffer thereby. When, through unfore-
seen circumstances, over which he has no con-
trol, an honest and industrious ryot is brought to
the verge of ruin, the Savkar holds out a helping
hand, sets him again on his legs, and supplies
him with cattle and seed. It is, in short, the
S&vk&r's interest to do so, whether the ryot is
or is not, already indebted to him. In the former